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BUCK BRADFORD AND THE TYRANTS. 
Story ror Boys AND GIRLS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE DEPARTURE. 


I] HARNESSED the horse for Captain Fish- 

ley, and put the mail-bag in the wagon, as 
I was told todo. I could not help thinking 
that my tyrants were playing some deeper 
game than appeared upon the surface. They 
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were certainly looking up evidence to enable 
them to convict me of robbing the mail. If 
the captain should happen to blunder into 
some of the stores in Riverport where I had 
made some extensive purchases, as I regard- 
ed them, he might wonder what I had done 
with a second-hand cooking-stove, about twenty 
pounds of nails, and other articles upon which 
boys do not usually set a high value; but the 
amount of money employed in the transaction 
would be of greater interest to him. 

Captain Fishley drove off, and I went into 
the store. Ham was alone there, and the 
glance which he bestowed upon me was un- 
usually ugly. I was uneasy and nervous. I 
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knew I should never have any peace till I told 
where I had obtained the money in my pos- 
session; but Squire Fishley had specially in- 
terdicted my saying anything to his brother. 


It seemed to me just as though my chief tyrant |. 


had gone down to Riverport on purpose to 
find something which would condemn me. 
I had bought at least ten dollars’ worth of 
goods at one store, and if he could prove that 
I had expended this sum of money, it would 
be enough to satisfy him that I had robbed 
the mail. 

I felt that the storm was coming down upon 
me like a tempest. My tyrants were anxious 
to condemn me. Ham, in whom there was no 
sentiment of justice or magnanimity, would do 
his utmost to convict me, in order to save him- 
self. It was plain enough to me, that without 
the testimony of Squire Fishley, I could not 
hope to escape. Ham was a villain; he knew 
that I had not stolen the money. I could not 
blame Captain Fishley and his wife for deem- 
ing me guilty; but I could not save myself at 
the expense of Squire Fishley. I had prom- 
ised him faithfully, and he had handsomely 
rewarded me for my silence. 

**You are bound to have a row with me, 
Buck Bradford,” said Ham, as I sat in the 
store thinking of the perils of the situation. 

“T think the boot’s on the other leg,” I 
replied. , 

‘* What do you mean by saying I robbed the 
mail then?” 

“Well, what do you mean by saying I did 
it?” I retorted. , 

** You can't tell where you got that money I 
saw you have.” 

‘‘No matter whether I can or not.- You 
know, if nobody else does, that it didn’t come 
out of that letter.” 

‘* What do you mean by that?” 

‘“* What's the use of talking, Ham Fishley?™ 
I replied, impatiently. ‘* Didn’t you hear the 
dog howling that night when you broke open 
Miss Larrabee’s letter, and put the money in 
your pocket? I did, and I went down stairs in 
my stocking feet to let him in. When I came 


to the store door, I saw what you were doing. 


I saw you set the letter afire, and throw it into 
the stove. Then you put the envelope in after 
it. But that didn’t burn up, and I saved a piece 
of it in the morning when I made the fire.” 

**That’s a pretty story!” exclaimed Ham; 
but I saw that he was pale, and that his lips 
quivered, ‘‘Do you expect any one to be- 
lieve it?” 

**T don’t expect your father to believe it; 
but, if you want to fetch the constable, I think 
I can make him believe it.” 
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‘*T went for the constable, but he was not in,” 

“ Lucky for you!” 

“You haven’t told where you got that 
money.” 

“T don’t mean to tell; but I think I can fetch 
some one to explain it, if the worst comes,” 
added. 

It was useless to talk with him. My secret 
sealed my lips and tied my hands. Icould do 
nothing, and it seemed like folly for me to stay 
and face my tyrants, who would enjoy my ruin, 
I could appeal to the senator to save me; but, 
if he did so, it would be at the expense of his 
own reputation, and he would not thank me for 
putting him in such an unpleasant position. 
If it had not been for Flora, I would have fled 
that instant. Though I had prepared the raft 
for her accommodation, I hardly expected she 
would be willing to go with me. 

I went from the store into the kitchen, where 
I found the poor girl at the stove. She had 
been crying, and I had never before seen her 
look so sad and hopeless. 

‘* What is the matter, dear Flora?” I asked, 
seating myself at her side. 

‘‘ Nothing, Buckland.” 

** You have been crying, Flora.” 

**T couldn't help it.” 

‘¢ What made you cry?” 

‘*T don’t want to make trouble,” she replied, 

le tears coming to her eyes again; “but I 
wish it was October, that we might leave this 
house. I’m sure Clarence does not know how 
much we suffer.” 

‘**Has Mrs. Fishley been abusing you again?’ 

She looked at Mme, and wiped away her tears 
before she answered. 

*“*T did not mean to tell you of it, Buckland; 
but she did shake me again, and she hurt me 
very much,” sobbed she. 

‘T’ll tear her in pieces for it!” I cried, an- 
grily; and my teeth ground together, and my 
fists involuntarily clinched. 

‘‘ No, no, brother! Don’t say anything about 
it,” pleaded Flora. ‘ Perhaps it was my fault; 
I contradicted her. She said you stole the 
money from the letter, and I persisted that you 
did not. O, Buckland, that was awful — to 
say you were a thief! I could not bear it.” 

“Tam not a thief!” 

‘* But have you some money?” 

“*T have.” 

‘‘Where did you get it?” she asked, anx- 
iously. 

“I cannot tell them where I got it. Iwill 
tell you a little; but you must not breathe a 
word of it to any one.” 

**T will not, Buckland.” | 

“I saved the life of a gentleman who had 
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been drinking too much; and he gave me the 
money. He made me promise not to tell any 
one about it.” 

Who was he?” asked she, excited by my 
story. 

“JT cannot tell even you who he was. He 
was very penitent, and wished me to save his 
character. Flora, it was Ham who robbed the 
mail. I saw him do it.” 

Itold her what I had seen ir the store the 
night the senator arrived, and that Ham ac- 
cused me of the crime in order to save him- 
self. 

“You will be sent to prison, Buckland! ” ex- 
claimed she, in terror, as she threw her arm 
around my neck. “‘ Ham hates you, and so 
do his father and mother.” 

“Dear Flora, if you will go with me, I will 
not stay another night with ous tyrants. They 
abuse us both.” 

“Where will you go?” 

“To New Orleans.” 

I will not pause to detail the arguments by 
which I convinced her that it was best for us 
to leave Torrentville at once. In the morning 
the constable would be sent for; and, while 
those who were left as my protectors were 
really my enemies, I could not hope to escape 
their malignity. This was the reasoning of a 
boy. Doubtless I was influenced by the fact 
that the raft was ready for use, and by a desire 
toembark upon a period of adventure. 

“How can we go?” asked she; for I had 
said nothing to her about my oraft yet. 

“T have built a raft with a house upon it,” 
I replied. 

A raft!” 

“Yes; itis big enough to hold twenty men.” 

“But we can’t go to New Orleans ona raft.” 

“Perhaps not; but when we get tired of it 
we can take a steamboat and go the rest of the 
way. We shall have no tyrants to vex us,” I 
added, with enthusiasm. ‘I have made a nice 
house for you, dear Flora.” 

“T will do anything you say, Buckland,” 
said she, clasping her arms around my neck. 
“T cannot stay here.” 

“Then we must go this very night, before 
Captain Fishley and his wife return. The raft 
is in the swamp. Go and dress yourself in 
your warmest clothes, and put everything in a 
bundle which you wish to carry with you.” 

“Shall we stay on the raft night and day, 
Buckland?” she inquired, curiously; and her 
face already wore an expression of relief. 

“Certainly, Flora. I have made a bunk in 
your room, and there is a stove in the house.” 

“Ts the house furnished?” 





‘Not much,” I replied. ‘‘We have some 
things.” 

“You know all the furniture in my room 
here belongs to us,” she added. 

I did know it, but F had not thought of it 
before. When we went from our own home to 
Captain Fishley’s, Clarence had brought all 
the furniture from Flora’s room. I decided to 
carry off as much as I could of it, including 
her bed, and the little rocking-chair in which 
she always sat. Flora went to her chamber to 
prepare for her departure, and I hastened to 
make my arrangements. 

The die was cast! I was going immediately. 
Before the morning sun rose, Flora and I, 
borne by the swift current of the river, would 
be far away from Torrentville. My plans were 
all formed. Captain Fishley and his wife 
would not return before nine o’clock, and I 
had nearly three hours to convey Flora and 
her effects to the raft. There were no windows 
in the rear of the store, and I was not in much 
danger of being seen by Ham. I went to the 
barn to procure the wheelbarrow, and a little 
wagon I had made for Flora, in which I in- 
tended to draw her to the swamp. 

** Buck!” shouted Ham, as I was bringing 
out these vehicles, ‘‘ 1 want you.” 

I deemed .it prudent not to have a fuss with 
him then and I hastened to the store. In front 
of it I found the stable-keeper’s best team. 
My elegant tyrant was doubtless going to take 
Miss Elsie Crofton out to ride, during the 
absence of his father. 

‘*T want you to stay in the store till it’s time 
to shut up,” said Ham. “TI haven't left any 
money where you can steal it.” 

‘¢T shall not stay in the store,” I replied, in- 
dignant at his gratuitous fling at me. 

** Won't you?” 

‘“*No, I won’t! I’m not going to put myself _ 
in position to be accused of anything else.” 

“T think you'd better do as I tell you.” 

“T don’t think so. The old man. will give 
you fits for leaving the store; and you know 
he wouldn’t trust me there.” 

‘“* The money is safe.” 

“That’s all, Ham Fishley;” and I left the 
store. 

I waited a little while to see what he would 
do. He locked the store, and drove off with 
the fine team. He knew his father would not 
be back till after it was time to close the shop. 
The coast was clear, and I lost not a moment 
in carrying out my plans. I took an armful 
of Flora’s things, and went down to the verge 
of the swamp with them. I called Sim, and 
told him what I intended to do as we walked 
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back to the house. Our operations were all 
carried on in the rear of the house, where 
none of the neighbors could see us; and I 
loaded down the wheelbarrow to its utmost 
capacity. But even then we could not carry 
everything, and_.I left several bundles behind 
the barn, where we could readily obtain them 
for a second load. I intended to take Bully 
with me, but I could not find him. He was in 
the habit of making journeys about the village, 
and he missed his destiny by being absent at 
this time. 

Tt was after sundown when our little proces- 
sion started for the swamp. I felt as though I 
was taking the great step of my lifetime, and 
winning the final triumph over my tyrants. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DOWN THE RIVER. 


IRST steps are always full of interest, at 
least to those who take them; and, as I 
look back upon the eventful time when our lit- 
tle procession left the back of the barn, it looms 
up as the most exciting moment of my life, if 
I except the instant when I was struggling with 
Sim Gwynn in the water. I was leaving the only 
home I had known for years, and was going 
on a strange voyage down the river on a raft. 
I shall not soon forget the emotions which 
agitated me. 

Sim led the way with the wheelbarrow 
piled high with Flora’s bed, bundles of cloth- 
ing, blankets, sheets, and comforters, while I 
brought up the rear, dragging Flora’s wagon, 
in which she was seated. My poor sister was 
quite cheerful, and did not seem to be dis- 
turbed by any timidity. 

“* Hurry up, Sim!” I called to my file-leader. 
‘We have no time to lose.” 

‘* Won't Captain Fishley come after us ?” 
asked Flora, as Sim quickened his pace. 

“He will if he knows where to come; but 
the swamp will be the last place in the world 
where any one would think of looking for us. 
Before morning we shall be miles away. Don’t 
be alarmed, Flora.” 

“T am not alarmed. I feel ever so much 
better than I did when I thought of meeting 
Mrs. Fishley again. Do you think it is right 
for us to do this, Buckland?” 

“Right! Of course it is. I don’t know of 
any reason why we should stay with Captain 
Fishley and his wife, to be kicked and cuffed 
by them any longer.” 

Flora was thoughtful; but I knew she would 
not have come with me if she had believed it 





was wrong to do so. We were all silent tij} 
we reached the verge of the swamp, where the 
small raftlay. We unloaded the wheelbarrow, 
and Sim went back for the rest of the articles, 
I placed my sister’s bed on the raft, and taking 
her in my arms, I laid her upon it, and coy- 
ered her with blankets, that the night air 
might not injure her. I then pushed ‘the raft 
over to the branch of the creek. 

“Is that tHe raft?” exclaimed Flora, as | 
pointed it out to her, 

“That's it; and I am sure you will be hap- 
pier on board of it than at Fishley’s.” 

‘The house looks real nice! There is the 
stove-pipe. You have one glass window.” 

“Yes; that is in your room,” I replied, as I 
ran the tender alongside the great raft. 

I fastened it securely, and helped Flora on 
board. She was almost as much delighted 
with my handiwork as I had been myself. I 
conveyed her bed to her apartment, and placed 
it in the bunk. It was not a bad fit. 

“* Now, Flora, I must leave you, and go for 
the rest of the things. You can lie down in 
your bed, and I will cover you with blankets.” 

““I’m not cold. Shall you be gone long?” 
she asked. 

* No.” 

‘This is a very dismal place.” 

*¢You shall be on the broad river in the 
morning.” 

She lay down, and I left her to meet Sim at 
the landing-place. He had arrived before me, 
and we loaded all the rest of the goods on the 
raft. 

‘What shall I do with the wheelbarrow?” 
asked Sim. 

“Take it up into the open field, where they 
can see it. It might lie in the swamp fora 
year before any one found it; and I don’t mean 
to take a single thing from Fishley. I carried 
back the saw I borrowed, and bought a new 
one. I don’t owe him anything now,” I re- 
plied. . 

‘‘]T reckon he’ll wonder where you and Miss 
Flora are, when he gets back,” said Sim, with 
one of his broad grins. 

“ Let him wonder. I shall not charge him 
anything for wondering.” 

“*T s’pose not,” chuckled Sim, as he went off 
with the wheelbarrow. 

While he was gone, I amused myself in 
picking up a quantity of dry wood on the 
high ground for the stove, which I placed 
upon the raft. As soon as Sim returned, we 
pushed off, and made our last trip through the 
swamp. When we arrived at the raft, I found 
Flora had got up, and was walking about the 
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platform. She was so nervous she could not 
jie in bed. I placed her chair in the large 
room, closed the shutters, and made a fire in 
the stove. In a few minutes I had the pleasure 
of seeing her seated before the fire, seemingly 
comfortable and happy. 

Sim and I transferred the articles, including 
Flora’s wagon, from the small raft to the house 
onthelarge one. By this time it was quite dark, 
and Ilighted my lantern. My first work was 
in Flora’s room, where I made up the bed, and 
spread a rug on the floor. I drove nails into 
the walls to hang her clothes upon, and ar- 
ranged her boxes on some shelves I had put 
up. The place looked very cosy to me, and 
Flora declared that it was ever so much nicer 
than she had expected. I had taken great 
pains with this part of the building, and care- 
fully stopped every crack where the wind could 
blow through upon her, and the roof had al- 
ready been tested in a heavy shower. 

By nine o'clock, as nearly as I could guess 
the time, I had finished my sister’s room; but, 
though it was past her bedtime, she was not 
willing to retire. I had hoped she would take 
toher bed at the usual hour, and relieve me 
of all anxiety about her, for I was afraid she 
would catch cold and be sick. But the excite- 
ment would not permit her to do so. The 
stove warmed both of the rooms, and we were 
in more danger from the want of ventilation 
than from the night air. She sat in her chair 
in her room, with Sim and me before her, talk- 
ing over the matter. 

“Why don’t you start, Buckland?” she 
asked, when I had detailed more fully than 
before my plans. 

“Tt is rather too early yet. You know the 
road to Riverport runs along the bank of 
the creek, and I don’t wish anybody in these 
parts to see us,” I replied. 

“The sooner we start, the farther we shall 
get before morning,” added Sim, who was as 
impatient as Flora. 

“We shall be far enough off in the morn- 
ing. How fast do you suppose the raft will 
go, Sim?” 

“T dunno.” 

“It will go about as fast as the current, 
without any help; and that is three or four 
miles an hour. We shall be at least twenty 
miles from here at five o’clock in the morn- 
ing.” 

“But won’t they miss us at the house, Buck- 
land ?” asked Flora. 

“Certainly they will. Very likely they have 
missed us by this time.” 

“ Suppose they shauld find us?” 





‘We should be no worse off than before. 
But there is. not the remotest chance that they 
will find us. Do you think they would look 
in the swamp for you, Flora?” 

She was satisfied, and we continued to dis- 
cuss the future, until I judged that it was late 
enough tocommence the voyage. I wished to 
be sure that Captain Fishley and his wife had 
returned from Riverport. The night was quite 
dark, and I had no fear that the raft would be 
seen; but even if it were, it was not a very un- 
common thing for such a craft to go down the 
river. 

I had made a crooked steering oar, and built 
a platform to stand upon, so that the helms- 
man could see over the house. I mounted 
this platform, and took hold of the end of the 
oar. 

‘“‘ Now, cast off the forward fast, Sim!” I 
called to my deck hand. 

“‘ All clear,” replied. Sim, when he had 
drawn in the line, which had been passed 


‘round a tree so that it could be hauled in 


without going ori shore. 

‘** Now, let go the other!” 

Sim untied one of the ends of the rope, and 
was pulling it in, when I felt a consciousness 
that something was wrong, though I could not 
tell what. It flashed across my mind that I 
was making a blunder. 

“Hold on, Sim!” I shouted, jumping down 
from the platform, and trying to catch the 
rope; but the end had gone ashore. 

‘*What’s the matter, Buck?” called Sim, 
apparently alarmed by my sudden move- 
ments. 

‘‘T have forgotten my money!” I exclaimed, 
as I leaped on the small raft, which lay along- 
side. 

I sprang for the tree to which the great raft 
was fastened, in order to secure the rope; but 
it was too late. The current started the raft, 
and dragged the rope off before I could catch 
hold of it. In the darkness and the night, the 
craft went off without me. 

** Don’t leave me, Buck!” called Sim. 

“Take the steering oar, and run her up to 
the shore!” I replied. 

I had the smail raft, and I could follow at 
pleasure, and join my companions; but if I 
pushed off, I could not return, for the branch 
of the creek was too deep for me to use the 
pole. I could not think of going without my 
money. 

I saw Sim jump upon the platform, and work 
the steering oar vigorously, but with more 
power than skill. He succeeded in running 
her up to the bank. 
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** Now hold on to her!” I shouted. ‘I shall 
not be gone long!” 

I pushed the raft to the tree where I had 
concealed the money; and, though I had some 
difficulty in finding it, I succeeded; still, three 
times as many minutes were wasted in the 
operation as I supposed would be necessary. 
With the roll of bills in my pocket-book, I 
pushed off again, and soon reached the stream. 
Launching out into the current, the raft was 
borne with its flow towards the creek. 

I could not see the light on the raft where I 
had left it, only a few rods below the starting- 
point. My frail bark was not large enough to 
float easily on the rapid stream, and in spite 
of my best efforts, it would whirl round, for the 
pole in my hand had not blade enough toenable 
me tosteer with it. Ina few moments I reached 
the place where I had last seen the light through 
the window of Flora’s room; but the raft was 
not there. It was not to be seen before me; 
but the stream made a bend a short distance 
below me. 

The raft had probably broken loose, and 
Sim had been unable to stop it; but it was 
not like my fellow-voyager to let it go without 
yelling at the top of his lungs, and he had 
more voice than wits. Though all my hopes 
were in the ark I had built, and Flora, whom I 
loved more than life, was a passenger upon it, 
I was not alarmed. Sim would be able to run 
it up to the shore, and probably had done so 
beyond the bend. 

I always had a habit of looking on the bright 
side of things, and was disposed never to de- 
spair; at least not till I had seen what was be- 
yond the next bend in the stream of life. I 
was quite confident I should find the ark of my 
safety in a few moments more, and I did not 
even attempt to hurry the crazy float on which 
I travelled. I reached the bend, and strained 
my eyes to peer through the gloom, which hung 
deep and heavy over the swamp. The stream 
was straight for half a mile ahead of me, but 
no light gladdened my eyes. 

I was startled, and even terrified by the sit- 
uation. (TO BE CONTINUED.) 

—— Ir has been a pretty fancy of some of 
the Orientals that the souls of the dead inhabit 
the forms of birds. But Byron relates the 
story of a lady of Worcester, who, believing 
the soul of her daughter to exist in the shape 
of a singing-bird, literally furnished her pew 
in the cathedral with cages full of the kind. As 
she was rich, and a generous benefactress of 
the church, no objection was made to her 
harmless folly. 
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Author of “ The Blind Wife,” “ Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” “Confessions of the Ideal,” “ A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


COLLOQUIAL TRAITS OF COLERIDGE. 
A GREAT feature in Coleridge’s conversa- 


tion was the happiness of his illustra- 
tions. I will not say that they were always 
founded on truth; but there was a curiosa 
Selicitas about them which made them very 
attractive. 

As, no doubt,most of your readers are aware, 
Coleridge, in his earlier years, was a Unita- 
rian preacher, and attained to considerable 
eminence with that intellectual sect. His ac- 
count of his conversion to Trinitarianism was 
so remarkable that many of his friends strongly 
suspected he had spiced it very highly with 
imagination. He said that he was engaged to 


‘| preach for a brother clergyman of that persua- 


sion, and to a strange audience. Coleridge as- 
cended the pulpit, and took for his text, * He 
went up to the mountain alone.” He had got 
through about half of his sermon, when, in 
pursuing the argument, he suddenly found a 
sophism, which he had for years accepted as a 
fundamental truth. ZTkat was the moment of 
his conversion: to use his own words, the 
light broke in upon him, and he rushed at 
once into a train of reasoning diametrically 
opposite to all his previous teachings. The 
deacons, naturally thinking he had suddenly 
lost his senses, came up the pulpit stairs, and 
led him away. This was his last appearance 
as a preacher, although, as Lamb said, he 
never did anything else than preach. A friend 
of his, who was present on the occasion, said 
that his audience, hearing him talk so strange- 
ly, and knowing his habit of opium-eating, 
naturally thought him insane, and put an end 
to the singular exhibition. 

One evening, Lord Brougham, who was a 
decided Unitarian, visited him at Highgate, 
and was discussing with him on religious sub- 
jects, which was a favorite theme with both 
those able men. Coleridge was standing near 
the mantel-piece, on which there was a splendid 
sea shell, highly polished,and considered by the 
Gillmans as a great curiosity. The poet took 
it up, and holding it before Lord Brougham, 
said, in his peculiarly chanting tone, “My 
dear Brougham, look at this magnificent 
shell. Is it not perfect in its coloring, its 
polish, and its beauty? Is it not a triumph 
of mechanism? Nay, even if you place it to 
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your ear, you can almost fancy you hear ‘the 
voice’ within it. But, alas! it is a dead frame, 
for they have taken the living animal out of 
it. So with Unitarianism. You have taken 
Christ away, ‘and you know not where you 
have put him.’” This is but one specimen of 
that brilliant species of sophism with which 
Coleridge often delighted his less profound 
and illogical listeners. 

I remember one day he was discoursing upon 
the practice some people had of throwing dis- 
credit upon truth by their method of telling it. 
He gave a very apposite illustration. 

“When I was secretary to Sir Alexander 
Ball, the goyernor of Malta,” said Coleridge, 
“some sailors and soldiers were brought before 
him charged with making a riot in the streets. 
The accounts the governor had received were 
so conflicting, that he called upon the sergeant 
of the offending soldiers to state the case. 

«-+ Please your honor,’ said the soldier, ‘ it 
was all the sailors’ fault; we were marching 
along, when that man’ (pointing to the boat- 
swain of the offending sailors) ‘ cried out to us, 
Halt, or we will fix bayonets and charge!’” 

“* That will do,’ said the governor, interrupt- 
ing him, setting the soldier down at once as a 
liar, knowing that sailors never talk in that 
way. 


“*Now, my man,’ said the governor to the 
boatswain, ‘let me hear what you have got to 


say. 

“¢Please your honor,’ said the boatswain, 
‘me and my messmates were sailing under a 
pretty stiff press of canvas, when we met those 
lubbers on our starboard tack, when that man’ 
(pointing to the sergeant) ‘ hailed us, saying, 
Luff, you lubbers, or we'll stave in your mid- 
ships!’ 

“* That will do,’ said the governor again, well 
knowing that soldiers never talk so; ‘there is 
no believing a word either of you men say. I 
shall therefore punish you all for attempting 
to deceive me.’ 

“Tt turned out afterwards that both these ac- 
counts were correct; but, as they each trans- 
lated it into their own vernacular, the governor 
would not believe either. So important is it,” 
continued Coleridge, “ that truth should be 
put into its probable shape in order that it may 
be believed. Iam often accused,” said he, *‘ of 
being a Quaker, because I seldom give a direct 
answer to sundry questions; but that arises 
from the incomplete manner in which they are 
put tome. I am also sometimes charged with 
exaggerating facts; but my accusers seem to 
be ignorant that truth is like an actor on the 
stage, who requires a little rouge to make 
him look natural by gas-light. The same rule 
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applies to everything,” said the dear old 
sophist. “If you aim at a target, you have 
to calculate the distance, and elevate your 
arrow to a certain angle; otherwise it falls 
below the mark. In like manner, an ora- 
tor, who wishes to convince, must color his 
recital to the capacity of his hearers. An in- 
telligent preacher should therefore accommo- 
date his discourse to his congregation, else he 
disgusts instead of convinces. When White- 
field told a fashionable congregation, in one 
of his sermons, that there were, infants in hell 
not a span long, they shuddered and believed. 
At all events, they received the horrible an- 
nouncement in silence. But when he preached 
the same doctrine to the begrimed colliers of 
Newcastle, their human nature rose against it, 
and they pelted him out of the town with coals. 
And yet it is evident the thing was as true one 
day as another.” 


THE HIGH AND MIGHTY MAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL COBDEN, AUTHOR 
oF “ BEessiz LOVELL.” 


Vv. THE CURIOSITY OF THE PUBLIC 
GRATIFIED. 


(CONCLUDED.) 
HILE Gloriolus and his family were 
overwhelmed with this new and un- 
heard-of affliction, public curiosity, that never 
has any mercy, longed to be satisfied by a 
sight of the dwarf. 

Not only children and servants, and the 
hawkers of old clothes, and all the common 
people, who are generally supposed to have a 
great deal of curiosity, expressed a malicious 
desire to see him and enjoy the rare diver- 
sion, but gentlemen of great pretensions, and. 
learned men, manifested the same desire. 
Even the monarch himself was no more hu- 
mane in this respect than the humblest of his 
subjects; for he was more curious than all the 
rest, and expressed the strongest wish to be- 
hold the man who had almost dwindled out 
of existence. . 

His courtiers perceived it, and said to him, — 

‘* Nothing could be more easy for your ma- 
jesty than to procure the pleasure of seeing 
the little man. You have only to speak the 
word, and his father will be compelled to sub- 
mit to you.” Se 

Learned men, too, added their influence to 
that of the courtiers. They said, — 

** The public good requires that this strange 
case should be studied carefully, and the knowl- 
edge gained would be a valuable addition to 
science. The small amount of matter neces- 
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sary to maintain a complete human organism 
would thus be made known. Besides this, the 
metaphysician would receive new light with re- 
gard to the relations of the body and the soul.” 

It is easy to persuade those who want to be 
persuaded; and’ the king at once sent for the 
father of Gloriolus, and had him brought into 
his presence. He then ordered him to bring 
his son out to the people, that they might see 
him, but received a most decided and disre- 
spectful negative answer, for the poor man had 
been made roygh and ill-natured by trouble. 
Such an answer greatly irritated the king, and 
he had the man arrested immediately, and then 
sent a body of armed men to his, house, that 
Gloriolus might not escape. Melila and his 
mother, warned of their approach, made ready 
for them. They closed and barred all the 
doors and windows, and prepared to meet the 
king’s armed force. Most nobly did they re- 
sist their enemies, for they sustained a kind of 
siege fora long time. At last the mother of 
Gloriolus cried out, through a skylight, — 

** You are storming the house of one of the 
king’s truest and best subjects, and 1 am sure 
he never sent you here.” 

But it was soon made plain that the king 
had sent them, for he came forward himself, 
without any respect for his own dignity, and 
commanded the men to execute his orders 
immediately. The house was at once sur- 
rounded, the door broken open, and sentinels 
placed in front of the cupboard, for Melila 
would not give up the key, and it was feared 
that Gloriolus might escape through the key- 
hole. 

Finally, in a faint, weak voice, Gloriolus 
besought the king to listen to him a moment 
before the door was broken, and the monarch 
condescended to listen. 

** Sire,” said the little man, speaking through 
the keyhole, ‘‘ there was a time when I aspired 
to the honor of being one of your body-guard. 
You desired to gratify my ambition, but the 
jealousy of the guard would not allow it, and 
I was sacrificed. I am still followed by their 
hatred; for it is their hatred that to-day urges 
you forward to commit an unjust and violent 
deed. However, I resign myself to you; but 
the pleasure you are about to procure for your- 
self, is, as you must know, unworthy of your 
majesty. I have a father and a mother anda 
wife; and they have all been made broken- 
hearted by my troubles. They are inconsol- 
able; and their grief, in your treatment of me, 
greatly increases mine. Sire, do not yield to 
the idle, cruel curiosity of your subjects. I 
implore you to protect the weak; and thus 
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you will not only save me, but the objects of 
my strongest affections, from new and insup- 
portable anguish.” 

As he concluded, Melila dropped on her 
knees before the king. And his majesty, who 
was not only harsh and cruel, but weak and 
hypocritical, said that, ‘‘so far as he was con- 
cerned; he would most willingly leave Glori- 
olus to himself; but that he could not refuse 
his faithful subjects a pleasure that they all, 
with one voice, had demanded.” 

Then, without condescending to listen longer 
to the broken-hearted wife, he sent for a lock- 
smith, and. commanded that the cupboard 
should be broken open, as Melila still obsti- 
nately refused to give up the key. 

The courtiers, the nobility, all the higher 
classes, and the common people, were gath- 
ered in one great crowd around the house, 
and, with vulgar, indecent haste, and noisy, 
uproarious mirth, were pressing their way in. 
The locksmith forced a passage through the 
crowd, mounted the stairs, and made his way 
through the great gathering of the officers 
and principal men of the kingdom, who had. 
hurried forward that they might be the first to 
look upon the little dwarf. 

As he tried the door, some one in the crowd 
called out, — 

“Come, let us see this high and mighty 
man! Make haste, Mr. Locksmith!” 

The locksmith’s skill failed at first; but sud- 
denly, with one powerful stroke of his ham- 
mer, the cupboard fell in pieces. 

But O, wonder of wonders! instead of a 
dwarf, there stood before them a man of im- 
posing, noble appearance; in short, Gloriolus 
as he once was. 

But the crowning wonder was not yet. Glo- 
riolus looked round about him upon the great 
crowd; and as he looked, the king, the lock- 
smith, the great men, the learned men, the 
rich and the high, the poor and the low, were 
all turned into pygmies ; and sighs, and groans, 
and lamentations filled the air. 

Then a fairy suddenly appeared ; and though 
she was neither small nor wrinkled, but fair 
and beautiful, Gloriolus recognized in her the 
little old woman whom he met by the stream. 

Gazing at the man, now clothed in his for- 
mer dignity, she held up before him, and be- 
fore all the people, a pair of golden scales, and 
said, — ; 

‘* Pride has had its just punishment, and has 
been slain in the heart of Gloriolus. He shall 
no ‘longer be called ‘the high and mighty 
man’ in derision, but because he is, of a truth, 
high and mighty in power and goodness. His 
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yirtues I have weighed, and his humility out- 
weighs all the rest. I have, therefore, restored 
to him that noble form which, in his pride, he 
lost. And I now make him king over all this 
host of pygmies, — made pygmies because they 
gathered themselves together to exult over 
fallen greatness, and laugh at a pygmy.” 

The fairy disappeared; and, with wailing 
such as had never before been heard in the 
land, the pygmies turned and slowly went 
away, while King Gloriolus, with his wife and 
parents, was conveyed in a golden chariot to 
the king’s palace. 

And all things were given into his hands, 
and he reigned over the pygmies. 


RIDING ON A RAINBOW. 
BY MRS. J- G. AUSTIN, 


“TAMES FREEMAN, ma’am? He is over 

at the Lunatic Asylum,” said the not un- 
kind but very busy officer, slapping his big 
book together, and turning away; but the 
eager, anxious-looking woman followed him, 
and laying hold upon his arm, insisted upon a 
hearing. 

“The lunatic asylum —did you say, sir? 
And how can they be keeping hirn there when 
his time is up? One month, the judge said; 
and that month is up this blessed day. And 
he’s clear; so would you please to send to that 
place for him, and tell him that Sarah is wait- 
ing for him to carry him home. His wife Sa- 
rah, they might say, sir.” 

“But, my good woman, the man is a lunatic 
—mad, crazy! Don’t you understand? He 
was taken a week ago, and sent over to the 
hospital. They won’t let him out till he gets 
well, month or no month. You ought to be 
very glad that he is so well taken care of.” 

% And can’t I see him, sir?” asked Sarah 
Freeman, in a tremulous voice. 

“O, yes, I guess so. Go over to that build- 
ing, there among the trees, — don’t you see it? 
—and tell the gentleman you will find in the 
office all about it; and as Freeman is not in 
the violent ward, I dare say you can see him. 
Go and try, at any rate.” 

“Come, Jimmy, we'll go and try, as he 
says;” and poor Mrs. Freeman, half leading, 
half led by, her companion,—a boy twelve 
years old, — passed out of the office of the peni- 
tentiary, and took her way towards the insane 
hospital. 

Her case was a sad one. When she married 
James Freeman, fifteen years before, nota} 
prettier, merrier girl than she; nota likelier 
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or more respectable young mechanic than he, 
were to be found in the pretty village where 
they lived. But poverty, drink, bad company, 
and want of principle, had done their work 
upon the husband; and his unhappy, but still 
loving wife had suffered the pain of watching 
his downward course, without the power of 
changing it, until the terrible day, five weeks 
before, when she saw him arrested in his own 
home on acharge of stealing some money from 
a house where he had been at work at some 
L.ttle repairing job, and carried away to jail. 
A few days later he was tried and convicted of 
the larceny, but, as it was a first offence, re- 
ceived only the mild sentence of one month’s 
imprisonment in the house of correction; and 
now, the month being out, his poor wife had 
come with her son to welcome and take back 
to their home and hearts the husband and fa- 
ther still so well loved, guilty though he had 
become. After the cruel disappointment she 
had just met, all Mrs. Freeman’s happy an- 
ticipations seemed dashed to the ground, and 
she walked slowly towards the lunatic asylum, 
her head hanging down, her steps listless, and 
her eyes upon the ground. 

Jimn}y looked at her for a moment, and then, 
like the brave boy he was, set himself to cheer 
her up. 

** Don’t feel so bad, mother,” said he; ‘ per- 
haps father is most well already, and they will 
let us take him home; if not to-day, pretty 
soon. He never had such a turn before — did 
he?” 

‘* No, Jimmy, no; never that I knew of.” 

*O, well, then it won't last long, of course. 
May be he was a little sick, or had a dreadful 
bad headache. Don’t you know you say some- 
times you are most crazy when you have the 
headache?” 

“4 Why, yes, Jimmy, so I do,” said the moth- 
er, brightening a little. ‘But then they 
wouldn’t put a man in the madhouse for hav- 
ing a headache, sure.” 

‘*O, perhaps they didn’t know,” said Jimmy, 
rather vaguely; and added, as they came to a 
flight of stone steps leading to a handsome 
granite building, — 

‘* See, here we are; now you go into the 
office, and ask just as if you was sure they 
would let you in, and they’ll be a sight more 
likely to than as if you look scared.” 

Mrs. Freeman smiled a little, and, going into 
the office with as brave a step and face as she 
could manage, made her request of the clerk 
in attendance. 

‘James Freeman?” said that gentleman. 
“Yes, I suppose you can see him. He’s not 
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violent, I believe; but you had better not talk 
to him much. Here, Clark, take this woman 
and boy into Ward 2, to see Freeman. It’s 
his wife and son.” 

“Step this way, ma’am,” said Clark, with a 
nod to the speaker; and Mrs. Freeman and 
Jimmy followed up some stairs, and through a 
pair of great folding doors, into a large, clean 
hall, and through that again to the door of a 
long room, with bed-rooms leading out of it 
at either hand, furnished with neat little white. 
beds, and every comfort necessary to the we:l- 
being of the poor afflicted creatures who were 
to inhabit them. Most of the patients were 
walking up and down the wide passage be- 
tween these two lines of bed-rooms, with the 
quick, nervous tread peculiar to insane people, 
while some were clustered about the great 
bow window at the end of this hall, staring 
through the bars at the blue sky, and bright 
grass and trees below. James Freeman was in 
his own room, lying on the bed, and his wife 
and son were allowed to go in there to see 
him, the door, however, remaining open, and 
a keeper, or attendant, as he preferred to be 
called, walking up and down outside. 

“*O, James, dear, don’t you know me?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Freeman, falling upon her knees 
beside the bed. Her husband turned a little, 
looked her in the face, and laughed. 

**Know you, my dear?” said he. ‘* Why, 
of course Ido. You are Sarah Millard.” 

*“*T was till I was married,” said Sarah, a 
little surprised, but taking this as a jest. 

“Married! Why, who did you marry?” 
asked Freeman, raising himself upon his el- 
bow. 

‘*O, James, don’t, dear; don’t laugh at me,” 
pleaded the poor wife, beginning to cry. 

‘Why, no, I won’t: though it is rather rj- 
diculous — isn’t it?” said Freeman, nervously 
picking at his own fingers. 

** What is ridiculous, dear?” asked Sarah, 
faintly. 

“Why, for us to be lying here instead of 
going to work. There’s that barn not raised 
yet, and I ought to be about it. Come, boy, 
lend a hand, and we'll go to work.” 

He got up as he spoke, and, taking Jimmy 
by the arm, led him towards the door, then 
stopped abruptly, and seized his long beard in 
his hand, with an air of profound meditation. 

“TI forgot,” said he; ‘‘ there’s a dog-headed 
monkey out’ there, who won’t let any one 
past him. I’ve tried it before, and he stopped 
me. Now, Dick, —” 

“Why, father, my name is Jimmy,” said the 
boy, staring in wonder at this father, who yet 
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was no father. ‘Jimmy! of course it’s Jim- 
my. I said Jimmy. What made you think | 
didn’t know? Well, Dick, the dog-headed 
monkey, you know, out there— O, what was 
I saying? Yes, yes; that meeting-house 
steeple has got to be raised to-night, ard I'm 
boss of the job. The thing is, how to get by 
the monkey.” 

And he stopped, looking into Jimmy’s face 
with the utmost earnestness. 

‘**O, my poor darling husband, when are you 
going to get well and come home to us?” 
sobbed Mrs. Freeman, rising, and putting her 
arm about the sick man’s neck. He shook it 
off, but not rudely. 

“Come home? Why, I'll come now, if you 
say so. Why not? Have you godt an um- 
brella?” 

“Tt don’t rain, dear; it is a lovely day. But 
I am afraid you are not well enough,” said the 
wife, tenderly. 

‘*Not well enough? Why, certainly I am, 
woman. Only staying here with all these dis- 
eased horses has made me feel a little rheu- 
matic; that’s all. You see, they keep up such 
a neighing. Hark! hear them!” 

And putting up his finger, he made his wife 
listen to a wild burst of crazy laughter from 
one of the neighboring wards where violent 
lunatics were confined. 

**Tt’s the horses make me sick,” added he, 
nodding wisely. 

“They ain't horses, dear, but men,” said 
Mrs. Freeman, sadly. ‘* And I don’t wonder 
it makes you worse to listen to them. If I 
could take you out and carry you home, I'll 
venture to say you'd get well quick enough, 
and be happy too, poor dear.” 

“Yes, I know I should. Take me out and 
carry me home, Sarah Millard — won’t you? 
Do; that’s a good girl; and I'll give you that 
ribbon Phebe gave me off her hair.” 

“Lor! to think of his remembering that! 
It was a girl that tried to get him away from 
me when we were courting, Jimmy; and she 
gave him a ribbon —” 

“Yes, a ribbon is the thing; but it must be 
seven colors, you know, Dick,” interrupted 
Freeman, taking his son by the arm and lead- 
ing him to the window. 

“A ribbon, father? What do you want of 
one?” asked Jimmy, wondering if this was 
sense or insanity. 

‘¢ Why — here, Sarah Millard, you go away; 
I don’t want you listening. I’ve got some- 
thing to say private to my brother — my 
brother Dick, you know. Don’t you know? 
Why don’t you speak, stupid?” 
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“Yes, yes, James; I know. Well, ‘I will 
leave you a moment, Jimmy, and go and talk 
with the gentleman out there.” 

So saying; poor Mrs. Freeman wiped her 
eyes, and went out into the hall to ask of the 
attendant as many particulars as he could give 
of her husband’s condition and health, and 
prospect of release. 


Left alone with his son, the lunatic’s manner. 


changed from the flighty tone -he had been 
using, to one serious, earnest, and determined. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) P ‘ 








ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








BEFORE VACATION. 


BY PEREGRINE BREESE. 


CHARACTERS. — JENNIE FIELD, SusAN GREEN, 
Mary Cong, ISABELLA Root, Dora Marsn, 
NELLIE FLAG. 


Susan. Well, girls, vacation is here, and I 
am glad of it with all my heart. I am glad 
when it comes, because it brings a great deal 
of joy to many people — 

Fennie. Especially to the teachers. 

Susan. Yes, and the scholars too, and the 
parents too, saucy girl; and I am glad when 
it goes, because the mind is just rested by the 
month’s relaxation, and improvement follows 
very rapidly. My grandmother calls vacation 
“vexation.” I lay care aside, with my books, 
on the shelf, and enjoy the privilege as much 
asIcan. How are you going to amuse your- 
selves, girls? 

Girls. Let us compare plans. 

Fennie. Well, I'll begin. I am the happiest 
creature in the world in vacation time, except 
our minister; and he says he enjoys his vaca- 
tion more than two hundred pounds to the 
square inch. I don’t know what I shall do; 
but as long as I am free to do as I please I 
shall be happy. The sense of freedom is hap- 
» piness. It is such a luxury to look the clock 
in the face at nine or two, and feel that I am 
not compelled to be at school! Sometimes, 
when I am a little mischievous, I like to im- 
agine the face of the clock to be Miss Smith's, 
and tell it right out that I won’t go. 

Susan. It is very lucky for you that it is 
only imagined, for I have seen you look mean 
enough when Miss Smith’s grave face was 
turned towards you. ; 

Fennie. Well, let us talk about vacation. 
Now, Nellie. 
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Nellie. Iam going to have a jolly time this 
vacation. Papa will take me to the moun- 
tains, and I so love to travel! Besides, I am 
going to have a bran new outfit, with such a 
love of a bonnet, and as many bandboxes as 
mamma. Won't that be real nice? 

Fennie. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating of it. I hope you wll have a good 
time. 

Mary. I like vacation very much, and al- 
ways enjoy it ina simple way. My tastes are 
rural. I love to go and see my dear old aunts 
and cousins in the country, where I can hear 
the birds sing, and the many sweet sounds of 
Nature, and see some of the finest scenery in 
the world, as bright and fresh as if it were just 
created. There I forget all about school, and 
get new strength for beginning my studies in 
the fall. It is very pleasant. 

Dora. What do you do in the country, Mary? 

Mary. O, I rise very early in the morning, 
sometimes before sunrise — 

Girls. O, monstrous! ‘You don’t say so! 

Mary. Yes, 1 do; because the air is so pure 
and sweet. _ I open my window, and hear the 
songs of the robins that perch near, a dozen 
singing at once, with sweeter tone than Pa- 
repa’s, and other birds singing in chorus. It 
is beautifully tranquillizing to the spirit. As 
soon as the family are up, I help them in their 
morning work. I strain milk, scour milk- 
pans, and do all I can; and then the nicely- 
prepared breakfast tastes so sweet! The poul- 
try soon learn to know me; and when I first 
set my feet out of doors, they surround me for 
their rations, which I have for them in my bas- 
ket. Then the old house-dog Carlo barks me 
a “good morning” as plainly as he can speak; 
and everything seems to smile on me. 

Dora. It is your own glad spirit that makes 
it seem so, darling. : 

Mary. Thank you. Then I love to go over 
in the field where the hay-makers are at work, 
and carry them their luncheon, and help them 
rake. They have a horse-rake, and I some- 
times ride the horse up and down the field for 
hours. Then there are the old woods, grand 
and beautiful, that are ever inviting; and the 
brook singing to me a pleasant tune always; 
and the shore of the great river but a little 
way off. All these must be attended to; and 
in the berry season it is delightful to go with 
parties and gather them sweet from the bush- 
es. And O, I sleep so sweet at night! 

Sennie. Pastoral and pretty! but there are 
bugs in the flowers, and mosquitos everywhere. 

Dora. Well, vacation is a very serious time 
to me. I have not the means for travelling, 
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had I the wish; so I have to bea member of 
the Stay-at-home Society, whether I will or 
not. But my poor, sick mother needs the at- 
tention I am not able to pay her during the 
school season; and therefore the time will 
pass quickly. Sometimes, however, I shall 
think of the woods and the brooks, and of 
your enjoyment of them; but, as my old aunt 
says, there is nothing “enviable” about me; 
and the care for my mother will doubtless 
banish all thought of them. 

Isabella. Really, girls, your ideas of vaca- 

tion are perfectly insipid. Mine I shall spend 
at Saratoga or Newport, where it must be de- 
lightful to mingle in refined society, and luxu- 
riate in the atmosphere of fashion. In this 
way I shall be happy. 
' Mary. But do you know, Bella, how hollow 
and heartless those scenes are that you would 
be called to mingle in there? How fortunes 
are ruined in fashionable dissipation, and com- 
fort and reputation are often sacrificed there 
together? I dislike your taste very much. 

Isabella. Well, I don’t think much of yours, 
moping for four or five long weeks with a 
batch of stupid aunts and cousins, following 
the low occupation of scouring milk-pans, 
milking hens, and driving the pigs to pasture, 
carrying luncheon to haymakers, riding horse- 
rakes, and picking huckleberries! 

Mary. Yes, but it is respectable and useful; 
and that is more than can be said of the taste, 
or the want of it, that leads people to spend 
their time in rooms not bigger than our entry 
mat at Hill Rest. with an affectation of pleas- 
ure they cannot feel, and a weariness of heart 
that cannot be relieved. 

Nellie. Tut, tut, girls; don’t quarrel, and 
let each enjoy herself as she sees fit. . Because 
I like the excitement of travel, that is no rea- 
son why Mary should not enjoy her aunts and 
cousins, or Bel her Saratoga. What do you 
say, Jennie? 

SFennie. Happiness is what we seek; and it 
seems to me this depends very much on how 
we enjoy ourselves. 

Nellie. What a profound philosopher you 
are, Jennie, to be sure! Jack Bunsby, mariner, 
was not more so. But this race for happiness 
is a curious one — isn’t it? -There are so many 
avenues to it, that we are in as much doubt 
which to take as the man was at the cross- 
roads, who, when asking his way, was told to 
take either, and he’d regret he hadn’t taken 
the other, before travelling a mile. In our 
striving for happiness we are likely to resem- 
ble one who strove so hard for rest that he 
had to go to hard work to recover from the 
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effects of his exertion. I should like to go 
sailing in a steam yacht all round the world. 

Fennie. I guess Isabella would like to go up 
in a balloon — wouldn’t you, Bella? 

Isabella. Me? Why? 

Fennie. Because you would then have a nive 
chance to look down on people. 

Isabella. That’s malicious, Jennie. 

Fennie. Well, 1 really didn’t mean to be; so 
there, don’t get vexed. For my part I am 
happy in having my own way. 

Mary. And I, among my aunts and cousins, 
milking the hens — eh, Bella? 

Isabella. I am sure I don’t care what any of 
you like; but Saratoga or Newport J still cling 
to; there, now. 

Susan. There was a queer old lady in our 
neighborhood, who used to say, ‘‘ Well, some 
druther have this, and some druther have 
that; but all of us can't have our druthers.” 
We shall see! Here is little Dora, now, still 
as a mouse: what does she say? Speak, 
pussy, and let your oracular lips tell us what 
happiness is, and how it shall be found. 

Dora. 1 have heard you all, and your con- 
versation has given me a good deal to think 
about. Among your schemes there came to 
me the thought of my poor sick mother, and 
every idea of mere pleasure paled before it. It 
seemed that duty was over everything; and 
I felt that though I could enjoy vacation as 
heartily as any of you, my mother’s care was 
to be my happiness. Where there is most 
love, there is most enjoyment. It is love that 
sanctifies duty, and makes happiness every- 


where. 
—_____~.—___———_. 


Spipers AS BAROMETERS. — Spiders are said 


to be good barometers. You know that the 
barometer, invented by scientific gentlemen, 
indicates only the kind of weather we are im- 
mediately to have; but from the spider, it is 
claimed, we may learn the character of the 
weather for several days in advance. If the 
weather is likely to become windy or rainy, the 
spiders will make the terminating filaments or 
fastenings, on which their webs are suspended, 
very short and firm. But if they make them 
uncommonly long, the weather will continue 
pleasant for a number of days. It is usual for 
spiders to make alterations in their webs once 
in twenty-four hours. If they are indolent, and 
do not watch for flies, rain may be expected. 
When spiders stay out upon their webs during 
a shower, and seem actively engaged in putting 
affairs in good condition, you may take it as a 
proof that the rain will soon be over, and the 
weather again clear and pleasant. F.S.G. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


Seniors vs. Juniors. 

HUS far this season there has been a lack 

of enthusiasm among our Junior Base 
Ball organizations as compared with last year. 
What the reason is we know not; but this we 
do know: that, as the future success of our sen- 
ior clubs is dependent in a measure upon the 
juniors, it is important that they should be 
encouraged in their endeavors to become pro- 
ficient in the game. This can be done by the 
seniors occasionally playing practice games 
with them; for it is generally the case that a 
young club will learn more in one game with 
a club well posted in the rules of our national 
pastime than in weeks by the ordinary course 
of practice among themselves. Juniors should 
also make it a point to witness all the first- 
dass matches between senior clubs. Let each 
one individually notice the manner in which 
his own position is played; and when he is 
with his own club on practice days, let his 
playing show that good use has been made 
of the opportunities afforded him. 

In the next two months juniors will have 
chances of witnessing matches of Boston clubs 
with some of the best organizations of the 
country; and we hope on every occasion to 
see present in goodly numbers members from 
all our junior organizations. 


BASE BALL ITEMS. 


HE Harvard Club will lose the valuable 

services of Messrs. Ames, Hunnewell, 

and Sprague soon, as they retire from the club 

at the close of their tour, they having gradu- 
ated last month. 
A Long Throw. 

Mr. John Hatfield, in a trial at throwing, in 
Cincinnati, a few days since, threw a regula- 
tion base ball a distance of one hundred and 
thirty-two yards clear. This is the best: ball- 
throwing feat on record. 

The Athletics of Philadelphia and the At- 
lantics of Brooklyn have both returned home 
from their western tours, and the averages 
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made by each club are as follows: Athletics 
played nineteen games, with a total number 
of runs of 850, making an average of 44 1-4 to 
a game. Atlantics, eighteen games played, 
with total number of runs 864, making an av- 
erage of 48 runs to a game. Both clubs suf- 


fered defeat once each; that of the Athletics, 
however, being at the hands of a club with 
whom they had no intention of playing when 
they started, as the game was not announced 
in the list to be played; therefore it can hardly 
be said that they met with defeat on their trip. 


ORICKET. 


Baye national game of England can hardly 
be said to be popular in this country. 
From 1856, the year in which the first contest 
took place between native American Cricketers 
and those of English birth resident in this 
country, up to the present time, the game has 
received but little encouragement at the hands 
of patrons of out-of-door sports. The chief 
obstacle in the way of its advancement is the 
time which is required to play a game. Now, 
in America, where everybody, in a certain 
sense, lives fast, works fast, and plays fast, 
two days’ time for a single game of Cricket is 
not quite the thing; and it is not to be won- 
dered at that the game does not meet with 
more encouragement from the lovers of ath- 
letic sports, especially when a full game of Base 
Ball, when played with anything like sharp- 
ness, seldom occupies over two and a half hours. 
To make Cricket popular in this country, the 
length of time in playing a game must be short- 
ened. This can be done by putting a stop to 
the unnecessary and tedious delays which, al- 
though against the rules of the game, are, nev- 
ertheless, indulged in at every Cricket game. 

The rule says, ‘‘ The umpires shall allow 
two minutes for the batsman to come in, and 
ten minutes between each innings.” Now, if 
these rules were strictly adhered to, games 
which now occupy the better part of two days 
could be played in something like five hours, 
which, in a land where time is money, would 
be an important item in its favor. But instead 
of this, we find that the average time between 
a man going out and his successor coming in is 
nearer five than two minutes; and the delays 
between innings, instead of being ten minutes, 
are commonly thrice that length. 

There is an old saying, that delays are dan- 
gerous; and Englishmen will find it most cer- 
tainly so to the welfare of their favorite game 
in America unless they take measures to play 
it in strict accordance with the rudes rather. 
than the custom. 
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920. Crown Point. 921. Pel- 
923. Condor. 


g1g. Athens. 
ican. 922.. Humming Bird. 
924. Flamingo. 925. Eagle. 926. Shanghai. 
927. Partridge. 928. Bantam hen. 929.°As 
You Like It. 930. Brow-n. 931. Wit-h. 932. 
Sin-e. 933. Past-e. 934. Winter at Valley 
Forge. 935. (Four) (war) ned, (four armed) 
—,Forewarned, forearmed. 936. The letter 2. 
937. The initials of the words make “ star- 
spangled.” 938.«Beard, dare, dear, bead. 939. 
(Time) (and tied) (weight) (fawn) (o man) — 
Time and tide wait for no man. 940. Iowa. 
941. Sandwich. 


mr JAG SURATS 


Dovusie AcRosTICc. 
To find what the initials do on the finals : — 
943- 1. Toenclose. 2. Around building. 3. 
A malicious fairy. 4. To subdue. 5. To go 
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BLANKs. 

Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
words in Italics. 

944- A king, /arge and ——, went to get a 
glass of ——, but could ‘not stand the — of 
the sun. 945. My dear, —— I —— to you? 
946. Rena, draw and —— this apple. 
947. Do not look so Zale, but at once. 

TEMPEST. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 











SYNCOPATIONS. 

g50. Syncopate plunder. leaving the ground. 
g51- Aseason, leaving to bind. 952. A season, 
leaving .a twig. 953. Play, leaving a stain. 
954- A position, leaving a gait. 955. An acid 
fruit, leaving a falsehood. 956. A sprout, leav- 
ing a jewel. 957. A metal, leaving a fish. 

JostAH TRINKLE. 


CHARADE. 

My first is a ruler; 

My second’s a man 
Whose business it is to 

Catch fish if he can; 
My whole is a bird known 

All over the land. 

CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


958. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

959- My first is in Maud, but not in Kate; 

My second is in plum, but not in date; 

My third is in lip, but not in ear; 

My fourth is in lion, but not in bear; 

My fifth is in chase, but not in game; 

My sixth is in mother, but not in dame; 

My whole will give an author’s name. 

Deap BEAT. 
ENIGMA. 

960. It is composed of 15 letters. The 9, 10; 
7,2is astratagem. The 3, 13, 1, 15 is to rend 
asunder. The 12, 5,6 isa metal. The 8, 3,4 
is to endeavor. The 11 is a multiple of ten. 
The 14 a factor of ten. The whole is very 





in. Lorain LINCOLN. 


instructive. Pau Pry, JR. 
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E assure E. R. S. that such letters are 
mast gratefully received. They are 

often like cool springs to the fainting travel- 
ler, or stars at midnight pointing the way. It 
is a pleasant coincidence that Georgie should 
have been so much interested in white mice, 
and made nice houses for them. — Hurly Bur- 
ly, we cannot tell when they will be published. 
Perhaps the imps have stolen them from the 
drawer. — There is a counterfeit Rip Van Win- 
kle, who makes a request that we cannot com- 
ply with. Our old friend, the genuine R. V. W., 
would not attempt such a sell. — E. A. B., you 
will find the terms on the covers. Some of 


your head work is quite good, but has been 
received before. 

Henry H. N. sends fifty cents for the Mag- 
azine, and writes, ‘‘My father is building a 
new house this summer, and cannot spare me 
much money; so I fold papers after school, 


and save my money to send to you. I want to 
know if you think it would be doing right for 
me to lend my Magazine to other boys, who 
spend their money for cigars, and then want to 
borrow books to read?” We should think they 
would be ashamed to ask it, only such boys 
have no sense of shame. 

Ned Sketchley has perpetrated an “ Heroic 
pome, in imitation of High Water: ” — 


Straightway now, most noble Optic, 

I do send this head work to thee; 

Lay it on thy inky altar, 

On thy inky altar lay it, 

In the hope, O honored Optic, 

That ye fire may ne’er receive it, 

That ye fire may ne’er consume it; 

By ye unclothed imps I send it 

(Safe from Hannah’s clutches keep it), 

In the hope that Mr. Kilburn 

May straightway forthwith engrave it, 

In the hope it may appear in 

The fair pages of ye “‘ Maga,” 

In ye ‘‘ Maga” nificent ‘* Maga” — 
Here the machine evidently ran down, as the 
remainder is very obscure, while a picture of 
the artist is appended, showing his “‘ condition 
on completing the above atrocity.” It is need- 
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less to say he is still very low, and scarcely 
expected to recover till after the holidays. 
Active Boy, we have published an enigma 


‘| on that subject. — Handy. Andy’s third rebus 


is quite a good one. — There were no answers 
given to Florence K. D.’s charades. — Haut- 
boy’s first rebus is capitally designed, but we 
object to using such subjects in such a man- 
ner. The other is not quite good enough. — 
R. V. W., there is another Buck Bradford. 
Suppose you call yourself Crumbs, or Max, 
or Hal, or East, or Ski, or any short name. 
Rebus declined. 

We think it is a pity such a good correspond- 
ent as Licorice John should be so badly treated 
by the corresponding phalanx. His address is 
Cincinnati, O. — Hugh Howard, your plan 
would not be feasible, as we are constantly re- 
ceiving the names of new subscribers, who 
would thus be shut out from equal privileges 
with the older ones.— We hope Wrobinson 
Kruso’s society will prove as wide awake as 
the one to which Quiz belongs. — By the way, 
here is another letter from that indefatigable 
Quiz, sending the name of still another new 
subscriber, of course; for he manages to send 
one, two, or three names every time he writes. 
We would like to publish some of the funny 
things he says, but they are too personal, and 
it might appear egotistical. 

Perry Winkle sends a good puzzle. — Balti- 
more Ned, can’t you make oze of the names 
answer? The shortest is preferred. Rebus, 
W. B.— Alert, perhaps we shall contrive to 
realize your good wishes. — Hautboy’s rever- 
sions are first rate. — Thanks to Squire Rip 
Van Winkle, Jr., for the canoe; we shall em- 
bark in it for a voyage round the world. — 
Prince Charlie’s puzzle looks old. His address 
is Box 136, West Poultney, Vt. 


ACCEPTED. 

Rebuses — Hugh Howard; charades — Lio- 
nel, Hugh Howard; puzzles — Elmwood, 
Sylvan Grove, Eureka; sans-pieds — Charlie 
Percy, Jr.; | blanks — Maurice; sans-tétes — 


G. ER. DEcLINED. 


Lamp Post, William Wallace, Hurly Burly, 
L. W. B., Allie, Drue Drury, Monser Hickup, 
Humpty Dumpty, Eugene, Paul Kendall, Ur- 
ban Linkboy. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. F. S., Box 238, Ashtabula, O.; Lamp 
Post, 406 K Street, between Ninth and Tenth 
Streets, Washington, D. C.; George K. Ross 
(upon base ball), Box X, Portsmouth, O.; 
George Heath, Poultney, Vt. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








PHYSIOGNOMY. 


eS Povwnas are some physiognomies that are 
favorable,” says an old French writer; 
“and in a crowd of victorious enemies you 
shall presently choose, amongst men you never 
saw before, one rather than another to whom 
to surrender, and with whom to trust your 
life.” 

This has been true in every age. All men 
are in some degree believers in the art of dis- 
covering the temper and character of individ- 
uals by their outward appearance. 

Many of the ancients thought personal beau- 
ty a sure indication of every good quality of the 
mind. Even Socrates, deformed as he was, 
chose Xenophon as his disciple, simply from 
his personal appearance. Nay, he went so far 
as to say, though perhaps not quite in ear- 
nest, that his own soul had been as deformed 
as his person till if was improved by educa- 
tion. 

In modern times physiognomy has attracted 
much attention. Many a large quarto has 
been written on the subject; and kings and 
statesmen have sometimes thought it not un- 
worthy of their notice. 

The favorite physician of Louis XIV. was an 
enthusiastic physiognomist, and was often con- 
sulted, it is said, by that monarch, to decide, by 
his art, to what employments his officers and 
courtiers were best adapted. 


An English nobleman under James I. formed’ 


a collection of portraits with a view to physi- 
ognomical studies. His sagacity in discover- 
ing the characters of men by their counte- 


nances was thought to be so great that James 


made no little use of his talent on the first ar- 
rival of ambassadors at court. 

Napoleon I. believed and disbelieved in this 
art. Once, at St. Helena, he was speaking of 
the contrast between the character of the mind 
and the expression of the countenance. which 
was observable in some individuals. ‘‘ This 
proves,” he said, *‘ that we must not judge of a 
man by his face; we can only know him by 
his conduct. What countenances have I had 
to judge of in the course of my life! And 
what rash opinions have I heard on this sub- 
ject! Thus I invariably made it a rule never 
to be influenced either by features or by words. 





Still, it must be confessed that we sometimes 
find curious resemblances between the coun- 
tenance and the character. There was a man 


‘in my service who was employed about my 


person. I liked him very much; but I was 
obliged to dismiss him, because he committed 
his thefts too impudently. Any one who looks 
at this man must admit that he has a magpie’s 
eye.” 
That a careful observer can make a shrewd 
guess at the characters of individuals from 
their outward appearance, is all that can be 
safely claimed for physiognomy. But most 
physiognomists have gone farther than this, 
and have pretended to judge correctly of all 
the peculiarities of temper and taste. One 


writer, for example, télls us that great drinkers 
generally have their eyes set towards the nose; 
and that this comes from “‘ the muscles being 
often employed to let them see their loved 
liquor in the glass at the time of drinking.” 


POOR OLD SLAVE. 


= ON’T speak of slaves,” says Angelica, 

with a pretty pout; ‘they are all free 
now.” Would that they were, dear girl; for 
it was a sad sight we saw the other day — in 
fact we have often seen it before. In a shabby 
genteel-parlor a lovely€reature sat at the old 
piano. She had long golden curls (waich held 
a suspicious flavor of the curling-tongs) ; fleecy 
muslins graced her form; and fingers, soft, 
white, and clear as a rose leaf, languidly woke 
the strains of ‘‘ Fairy Bells.” The door opened, 
and the poor slave appeared. She was not 
black, but her face was pale and wan to a piti- 
ful degree, and her attitude that of utter weari- 
ness. ‘‘ Angelica,” she says, ‘‘ will you not go 
and order the dinner? If I leave your mus- 
lin, it will become too dry to iron.” Angelica 
frowns. ‘ Mother, howcan you ask me to go 
out in this sun and tan up like asquaw?” The 
notes of “ Fairy Bells” stole out again, and the 
poor slave was seen going round the corner. 
Angelica never washes or irons her own mus- 
lins, or washes dishes, or sweeps, or cooks; it 
would make her hands red and coarse. To be 
sure, a little such exercise would bring fresh- 
ness and beauty to her pale face; but Angelica 
dotes on a delicate complexion. If any one 
suggests that she might sometimes relieve her 
mother, she replies, sweetly, ‘‘O, mother so 
loves to work!” By and by, when the poor 
old slave is-quite worn out, the lovely Angelica 
will often move an audience to tears with sing- 
ing, ‘What is home without a mother?” 





